THE  HALF THE  WORLD

Otogai, son of Genghis Khan, selected his attendants
according to their prowess at polo. Timurlane played in
Damascus, the Mother of Cities, at the beginning of the
fifteenth century, using a human head for ball. The
sticks were like small elongated lacrosse bats, and were
used as scoops.

The best Iranian miniature artist of to-day, Musaffar,
painted for Queen Mary a village scene, and for Lady
Louis Mountbatten a fine picture of polo during the seven-
teenth century, when the popularity of the game was at
its height. From the pavilion of the AH Qapu the court
would watch scores of horsemen gallop up and down,
playing what they called gu-u-chogan, a name possibly
derived from the hard root of which the balls were made.
Anyone could join in, on either side, and for as long as
they pleased. In this miniature the Ali Qapu was ^ on
the right, veranda thronged with spectators, the Masjid-
i-Shah behind. Although but half the ground was shown,
over a hundred horsemen were drawn up in lines, or
galloped after one or other of several large balls. Be-
neath a ceremonial umbrella, and surrounded by a bevy
of attendants, rode the Shah, resplendent in gorgeous
robes.

About that time the game began to capture European
fancy. The Shah entertained some English guests after
a banquet, by demonstrating a game with six-a-side. One
guest described the players, "... having in their hands
long rods of wood, about the bigness of a man's finger,
and at one end of the rods a piece of wood nailed on like
unto a hammer. After they were divided and turned face
to face, there came one into the middle and threw a wooden
ball between both the companies, and having goals made
at either end of the plains, they began their sport, striking
the ball with their rods from one to the other, in the fashion
of our football play here in England; and ever when the
king has gotten the ball before him, the drums and trumpets
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